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them for the advantage of both countries, and he now
devised the cession of Heligoland to Germany in exchange
for the protectorate of Zanzibar, Witu and Somaliland in
East Africa. Six years ago the project had been supported
by Count Mtinster, the German Ambassador in London,
but it had been abandoned: this seemed an excellent
opportunity for its revival.1 Heligoland was of no sort
of use to England unless it was strongly fortified, whereas
Germany looked on it with covetous eyes as a protective
station for the Kiel Canal now in construction. On the
other hand, the protectorate of Zanzibar, situated between
the Cape and Egypt, was likely to be very valuable to
England in view of colonial expansions, while Germany
was finding endless difficulties in her administration there.
The Queen looked on the proposal with strong disfavour
when it was first put to her, and the fact that William
would be pleased made no appeal to her. The people
of Heligoland had been very loyal and it ' was a shame
to hand them over to an unscrupulous despotic power
like Germany without first consulting them.' Moreover,
her imperialistic instincts were suspicious of such a
transaction. She wrote: * The next thing will be to
give up Gibraltar, and soon nothing will be secure, and
all our colonies will wish to be free. . . .' Lord
Salisbury treated these far-reaching scruples with due
gravity. He did not think it would be wise to take a
plebiscite of the 2000 inhabitants of Heligoland, for
that would be a most dangerous precedent: Gibraltar or
Cyprus might demand a plebiscite too, and who could
tell what would happen ? He assured her also that the
cession of Heligoland should not constitute a precedent,
but he omitted to explain what prevented any future

1 Lee, King Edward VII, i. p. 663.